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EMORALIZATION  OF  NATIVE' RACES  BY  THE 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen.— It  was  with  feelings  of  heartfelt 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  the  English  United  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  the  Demoralization  of  Native  Races  by  the 
Liquor  Traffic  heard  of  the  second  meeting  of  the  International 
Temperance  Congress  in  this  year  1887  (the  year  of  the  Committee  s 
birth),  for  whilst  the  subject  on  which  I  address  you  to-day  deeply 
affects  England  and  those  races  which  are  subject  to  her  rule,  yet 
it  is  distinctly  an  international  question,  affecting  more  or  less  all 
those  countries  which  are  represented  at  this  important  Congress. 
It  is  therefore  our  earnest  hope  that  some  practical  result,  which 
I  shall  venture  to  suggest  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  may  follow  our 
deliberations  to-day.  The  Committee  which  I  represent  is  the 
outcome,  and  the  gathering  together  into  one,  of  several  inde- 
pendent efforts  towards  the  attainment  of  the  same  object.  From 
the  unity  of  effort  which  now  characterises  the_  movement  in 
England  we  anticipate  great  things,  and  should  this  Congress  also 
give  its  adhesion  to  the  work,  may  we  not  venture  to  hope  that  the 
increased  strength  which  this  additional  union  will  give,  will  create 
a  force  of  public  opinion  in  Europe  which  will  be  irresistible,  and 
which  will  enable  us  to  wipe  away  this  foul  blot  from  our  national 
escutcheon  ?  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  the  well-known  African  traveller,  strongly  urges 
this  international  union.  In  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  in 
Manchester,  on  May  18th  of  this  year,  he  says  : — 

"There  is  something  more  required  than  to  bring  a  British  public  to  a 
proper  sense  of  its  duty  in  this  matter.  To  be  of  any  use,  the  entire  conscience 
of  Europe  must  be  roused.  Britain  does  not  hold  one-tenth  of  the  African  coast- 
line, and  her  settlements  are  broken  into  by  those  of  France,  Germany  and 
Portugal.  Hence  merely  to  stop  the  trade,  or  heavily  handicap  it  in  our  colonies, 
will  only  be  to  invite  it  to  enter  by  the  back-door  from  French,  German,  or 
Portuguese  sources.  It  is  one  thing  to  arouse  a  trade  or  an  appetite,  and 
another  thing  to  stop  either.  If  you  do  not  supply  the  natives  with  gin,  they  will 
find  a  thousand  ways  of  getting  it  from  other  people.  Therefore  to  be  effectual, 
you  must  get  all  the  countries  of  Europe  to  work  in  concert  with  you.  How 
difficult  this  task  will  be  is  shown  by  the  Berlin  Conference,  which  would  not 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  gin  into  the  Congo,  nor  permit  the  suppression  of  the 
existing  trade  in  the  Niger,  though  it  was  curiously  enough  the  company  itself 
which  worked  the  Niger  trade  that  wanted  the  suppression." 

Mr.  Hornaday,  too,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune  relating 
to  the  appalling  exhibit  of  the  devil's  work  being  done  on  the  Congo 
through  the  conscienceless  greed  of  the  traders  shows  that,  unless 
the  moral  forces  of  England,  America,  Germany  and  Holland  are 
organised  and  applied  to  put  an  end  to  the  outrageous  and 
abominable  state  of  things  on  the  Congo,  a  few  years  will  suffice  to 
rot  the  heart  out  of  the  Africans. 


Iii  the  narrow  limits  of  this  paper  we  cannot  discuss  the 
question  in  its  relation  to  all  the  races  affected.  India  and  Ceylon, 
Africa  (North,  South,  East,  West,  and  Central),  Madagascar, 
Australia,  Tasmania,  Dominion  of  Canada,  Mauritius,  and  the 
West  India  Islands  all  come  within  the  scope  of  our  enquiry,  but 
the  task  is  an  impossible  one  to-day,  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
limit  our  enquiry  to  that  country  which  most  concerns  us 
internationally,  viz.,  Africa.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the 
evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa. 

(i)  In  1886,  the  National  Temperance  League  convened  a 
British  and  Colonial  Temperance  Congress  in  London,  at  which 
papers  were  read,  amongst  others,  respecting  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
and  East  Africa,  which  have  since  been  published  in  the  Report  of 
the  Congress. 

(2)  The  information,  which  has  been  collected  by  delegates 
appointed  by  the  various  missionary  societies  working  in  Africa  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  traffic  in  liquor  in  that  continent,  has 
been  embodied  in  a  most  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled  "Trafficking 
in  Liquor  with  the  Natives  of  Africa,"  by  the  Reverend  Horace 
Waller,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  sometime 
companion  of  Livingstone. 

(3)  Lectures  have  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Tiiomson,  the 
distinguished  African  traveller,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded. 

(4)  A  report  of  two  meetings  held  in  London  this  year,  at  both 
of  which  important  speeches  were  made  by  the  Honorable  and 
Reverend  James  Johnson,  native  pastor  of  Lagos,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  has  been  recently  published. 

(5)  A  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Twenty-five  Years  of  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Work  :  A  Retrospect  and  a  New  Departure," 
has  also  been  published,  consisting  of  a  solemn  and  impressive 
appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Canon  Ellison,  chair- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  and  an 
appendix  of  valuable  evidence. 

(6)  An  article  has  just  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
(July,  1887),  from  the  pen  of  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

In  the  limited  time  allowed  to  me,  I  shall  be  able  to  quote  only 
a  few  extracts  from  this  mass  of  overwhelming  testimony  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  native  races  of  Africa  ;  but  copies  of  some  of 
these  papers  I  have  brought  with  me,  and  shall  be  only  too  pleased 
to  offer  them  to  members  of  this  Congress,  if  they  will  do  our 
Committee  the  honour  of  accepting  them. 

WEST    AFRICA. 

In  West  Africa,  with  which  I  propose  to  deal  first,  the  record 
is  a  very  sad  one  indeed.     Mr.  Thomson  says  in  1886  : — 

"  In  the  notorious  gin  trade,  however,  lies  a  still  greater  evil.  It  is  indeed  a 
scandal  and  a  shame,  well  worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  detested  slave  trade,  in 
which  we  had  ourselves  ever  so  prominent  a  part.  We  talk  of  civilising  the  negro, 
and  introducing  the  blessings  of  European  trade,  while  at  one  and  the  same  time 
we  pour  into  this  unhappy  country  incredible  quantities  of  gin,  rum,  gunpowder  and 
guns. 


We  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  a  delightful  list  of  useful  articles  which  the 
negro  wants  in  return  for  the  products  of  his  country  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
the  trade  in  spirits  must  be  quite  a  minor  affair.  Banish  all  such  pleasing  illusions 
from  your  minds.  The  trade  in  this  baleful  article  is  enormous.  The  appetite 
for  it  increases  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  desire  for  better  things,  and,  to  our 
shame  be  it  said,  we  are  ever  ready  to  supply  the  victims  to  the  utmost,  driving 
them  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough  of  depravity,  ruining  them  body  and  soul, 
while  at  home  we  talk  sanctimoniously  as  if  the  introduction  of  our  trade  and  the 
elevation  of  the  negro  went  hand  in  hand.  The  time  has  surely  come  when,  in  the 
interests  of  our  national  honour,  more  energetic  efforts  should  be  made  to  suppress 
the  diabolical  traffic.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  its  continuance,  and  it  is  a  blot 
on  Christian  civilisation." — Manchester  Gcog.  Mag.,  Jan.  27,  18S6. 


LJinstian  civilisation.  — Manchester  ucog.  mag.,  Jan.  27, 
Again,  on  May  18th  of  this  year,  he  says : — 

'•  In  iSS^.  an  ODDortunitv  was  afforded  me  of  visiting  We 


'•  In  18S5,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of  visiting  West  Africa 
Words  cannot  describe  the  shame  I  felt  at  the  facts  which  forced  themselves  on 
my  attention  along  that  part  of  the  West  Coast  which  I  visited.  Instead  of  great 
strides  towards  better  things  I  found  only,  with  isolated  exceptions,  further 
degradation,  morally,  physically,  and  materially,  new  vices  acquired,  and  beastly 
appetites  intensified.         .... 

"  What  aspects  of  European  intercourse  have  produced  such  deplorable 
results  ?     There  are  many,  but   above  all,   stand  out  two,   which   overshadow  all 

others.     I  speak  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  gin  traffic But  if  the 

slave  trade  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  gin  traffic  is  a  terrible  reality,  and  I,  for  one, 
hardly  knew  whether  to  consider  the  one  trade  worse  than  the  other.  In  the  former 
there  has  been  more  killing  of  bodies,  but  in  the  latter  more  ruin  of  souls." 

Mr.  Thomson  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
gin  tiade.     His  words  are  :  — 

"  From  the  moment  the  traveller  leaves  Liverpool  he  finds  himself  in  an 
atmosphere  of  poisonous  spirits.  It  pervades  every  corner  of  the  steamer  in  which 
he  takes  passage.  He  sees  the  gin  and  the  rum  disgorged  from  its  capacious  holds 
in  thousands  of  cases  at  port  after  port,  and  he  will  almost  look  in  vain  for  a  bale 
of  Manchester  cotton.  On  shore  he  finds  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  same  pernicious  stuff.     .     ,     .     , 

'"....  In  marching  through  some  of  the  native  villages  on  the  Kru 
coast,  one  feels  as  if  in  a  kind  of  Hades  peopled  by  brutaiised  human  beings 
whose  punishment  it  is  to  be  possessed  by  a  never-ending'thirst  for  drink.  On  all 
sides  you  are  followed  by  eager  cries  for  gin,  gin,  always  gin. 

"That  line  of  African  coast,  dotted  over  with  European  settlements,  stations, 
and  factories  should  be  a  fringe  bright  with  promise  for  the  future,  a  fringe  which 
should  radiate  some  of  the  warmth,  the  sweetness,  and  light  of  civilization,  which, 
slowly  extending  onward,  should  tinge  the  whole  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
That  is  how  I  would  like  to  describe  the  influence  of  the  white  man  on  the  black  ; 
but  if  I  am  to  speak  the  truth,  I  must  use  far  different  terms,  to  me  that  fringe 
of  coast  is  simply  a  hot-bed  of  cancerous  roots,  which  are  swiftly  growing  inward, 
threatening  to  turn  the  entire  continent  into  one  huge  festering  sore,  rivalling  in 
magnitude  that  other  great  African  disease  from  which  that  region  has  suffered  for 
centuries." 

Sir  Richard  Burton,  the  great  African  traveller,  in  his  work 
on  Abbeokuta,  after  speaking  of  the  ravages  caused  along  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa  by  the  rum  and  frequent  wars,  says  : — 

"  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  if  the  slave  trade  were  revived  with  all  its  horrors, 
and  Africa  could  get  rid  of  the  white  man  with  the  gunpowder  and  rum  which  he 
has  introduced,  Africa  would  be  a  gainer  in  happiness  by  the  exchange." 

I  will  now  ask  your  attention  whilst  I  refer  to  Lagos.  Lagos  is 
a  small  island  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  is  the  key  to  the 
Yoruba    country.     It    has  a  population    of   75,000  inhabitants,    of 


In  the  figures  relating  to  Germany,  on  page  5, 
the  Imperial  Accounts  do  not  distinguish  the  exports 
of  Spirits  to  Africa. 


whom  the  town  of  Lagos  contains  35,000.  For  the  last  six  years 
it  has  been  a  British  Crown  Colony.  The  object  of  its  cession 
to  the  British  Crown  was  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  country.  But  has  this  amelioration  been  effected  ? 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  native  clergyman  from  Lagos,  addressed  several 
meetings  lately  in  England.  One  of  these  meetings  was  a 
remarkable  one,  consisting  of  Members  of  Parliament,  who  met  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  Conference  Room  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  order 
to  hear  from  him  an  account  of  the  gross  enormities  of  the  liquor 
traffic  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  though  these  colonies  were  intended 
to  be  seed  plots  of  good  for  removing  some  of  the  evils  of  the  slave 
trade,  yet  they  had,  through  the  liquor  traffic,  become  seed  plots 
of  vice  and  misery,  and  of  eventual  ruin  not  only  to  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  independent  native  states 
with  which  they  carried  on 'their  commerce.  In  the  town  of  Lagos, 
with  its  35,000  inhabitants,  there  were  twenty-five  retail  and  twenty- 
five  wholesale  shops  for  the  sale  of  this  drink,  fifty  licensed  places 
where  spirits  were  sold  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  district,  and 
through  them  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  farmers  brought 
their  produce  to  Lagos,  and  they  returned  to  their  vehicles  loaded 
with  rum  and  gin.  The  "  trade  "  gin  and  rum  was  vile  stuff  that 
Europeans  would  not  drink,  so  common  that  painters  mix  their 
paints  with  it  instead  of  turpentine.  These  spirits,  one  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament  (Dr.  Clark)  observed,  were  made  in 
Hamburg  particularly,  and  nearly  the  whole  expense  was  in  the 
corks  and  bottles. 

Some  statistics  which  Mr.  Waller  has  given  in  his  admirable 
pamphlet  are  instructive.  They  show  the  quantities  and  value  of 
spirits  of  all  kinds  exported  to  Africa  from  Great  Britain,  Germany 
(Hamburg  and  Bremen),  Portugal,  and  the  United  States  of  recent 
years : — 


Great  Britain  sent  in  1884 

602.328 

value  £1 17,143 

Germany             ,,           ,. 

...       7,136,263 

7I3-634 

Portugal              ,,         1882 

91.524 

,,            6,166 

America              ,.         1884-85 

921.412 

56,889 

Total    8,751,527  £893,832 


With  regard  to  Lagos,  Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  since  its 
cession  to  the  British  Crown  the  liquor  imported  had  risen  from  a 
few  hundred  thousand  gallons  to  1,231,000  gallons  yearly,  of  which 
something  like  1,205,760  was  what  was  known  as  "trade"  gin  and 
rum — vile,  destructive  stuff.  Their  total  imports  were  ^"36,155, 
more  than  one-third  of  which  was  in  spirits,  and  more  than  one- 
third  in  "  trade  "  gin  and  rum. 

With  regard  to  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  Mr.  James  Irvine,  of 
Liverpool,  says : — 

"It  is  not  possible   to  get  at  actual  shipments,   but  I  am  sure  I  do  not  over- 
estimate the  quantity,  when  I  put  down  60,000  hogsheads  of  fifty  gallons  each  as 


the  annual  consumption  in  the  rivers  of  Niger,  Benin,  Brass,  New  Calabar,  Bonny, 
Opobo,  Old  Calabar,  Cameroons,  &c. 

"In  other  words,  this  compressed  space  lying  between  40  8'  east  longitude, 
or  say  250  miles  of  coast,  consumes  20.000  tons,  or  say  twenty  ships'  full  of  1 ,000 
tons  each  every  year. " 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  New  Congo  State.  I  have  gone 
carefully  through  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  containing  the 
Protocols  and  General  Act  of  the  West  African  Conference  held  at 
Berlin,  1884-85,  and  can  only  regret  that,  after  the  lofty  sentiments 
expressed  about  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  New  State, 
the  Conference  did  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  total 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  would  in  no  way  have  prevented  the 
claims  of  humanity  being  reconciled  with  the  interests  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Waller  may  well  say : — 

"The  rum-seller  of  the  coast  has  only  to  take  a  glance  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  philanthropist  as  he  sits  poring  over  the  brightly-coloured  map  of  the  new 
Congo  State,  and  he  takes  heart  of  grace.  He  smiles  in  his  sleeve  at  the  comfort 
which  lies  in  the  contemplation  of  local  self-government  and  local  option  in  all  its 
beautiful  simplicity,  police  regulations,  and  what  not !  There  is  plenty  of  time 
for  him  before  these  obstacles  are  likely  to  trouble  him ;  he  says  little,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  him  thinking  the  more. 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

The  Dutch  and  English  Governments  in  South  Africa,  says 
Mr.  Waller,  have  witnessed  the  extirpation  of  some  tribes  entirely, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Hottentots,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  name 
"brandy"  as  the  agent  here.  The  Report  of  the  Government 
Commission  on  the  liquor  traffic  at  the  Cape  presents  us  with  the 
evidence  of  ex-governors,  ex-kings  like  Cetewayo,  chiefs,  English 
bishops,  magistrates,  inspectors,  doctors,  and  others,  giving 
common  testimony  against  the  liquor  traffic.  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
now  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  London, 
said,  from  his  own  experiences  at  the  Cape : — 

"  The  blood  of  thousands  of  natives  was  at  the  present  crying  up  to  Heaven 
against  the  British  race ;  and  yet,  from  motives  of  expediency,  we  refused  to  take 
any  action." 

The  Rev.  N.  J.  Hofmeyr,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  tells 
us  of  the  unspeakable  amount  of  misery  inflicted  upon  the  natives, 
and  emphatically  asserts  that  the  drink  traffic  in  South  Africa 
means  ruin  and  death  to  the  natives,  who  are  being  destroyed  for 
lucre's  sake. 

The  Basutos,  thanks  to  the  exertions  and  example  of  their 
chiefs,  have  begun  to  make  their  country  "  sober  Basutoland." 

EAST   AFRICA. 

The  paper  read  at  the  British  and  Colonial  Temperance 
Congress  by  the  Rev.  W.  Little,  once  a  Missionary  in  Madagascar, 
tells  us,  as  Archdeacon  Farrar  well  describes  it  "  a  tragic 
story:" — 

"In  1800  the  Malagasy  were  a  nation  of  idolators ;  now,  thanks  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  they  are  a  nation  of  Christians.  They 
loved,   they  almost  adored  the  English,   who  had  done  so  much  for  them.     Un- 


happily,  however,  Mauritius  became  a  sugar-producing  colony  and  rum  was  made 
from  the  refuse  of  the  sugar-mills.  What  was  to  be  done  with  it?  It  was  not  good 
enough  for  European  markets,  and  Madagascar  '  was  made  the  receptacle  for  the 
damaged  spirit  of  the  colony  ! '  They  received  the  curse  in  their  simplicity,  and  it 
produced  frightful  havoc.  '  The  crime  of  the  island  rose  in  one  short  year  by  leaps  and 
bounds  to  a  height  too  fearful  to  record.'  The  native  Government  was  seized  with 
consternation,  "and  the  able  and  courageous  king,  Radama  I.,  paid  the  duty,  and 
ordered  every  cask  of  rum  to  be  staved  in  on  the  shore,  except  those  that  went  to  the 
Government  stores.  The  merchants  of  Mauritius  complained  :  the  English  officials 
interfered  ;  and  from  that  day  the  '  cursed  stuff'1  has  had  free  course,  and  deluged  the 
land  with  misery  and  crime.  Radama's  son,  Radama  II.,  a  youth  of  great  promise, 
became  a  helpless  drunkard  and  a  criminal  maniac,  and  was  assassinated,  after  a 
reign  of  nine  months,  by  order  of  his  own  Privy  Council.  Drunkenness  is  considered 
a  European  fashion,  and  in  spite  of  the  grief  of  the  native  authorities,  '  this  crying 
injury  to  a  perishing  people  remains  unredressed  and  unheeded'  by  the  most  humane 
and  Christian  nation  in  the  world.     The  same  story   may  be   told,  with  very   slight 

variation  of  detail,  of  all  the  native  tribes  on  the  East  African  seaboard 

Tempted  by  greed  and  avarice,  white  traders  introduced  the  cheap  rum  of  Mauritius. 
Souls  of  men  were  bartered  for  money,  and  Africa  is  still  being  slowly  but  surely 
desolated  by  the  foremost  missionary  nation  in  the  world." 

EGYPT. 

A  few  words  only  will  suffice  for  Egypt.  They  are  the  personal 
experience  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  an  English  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  an  earnest  temperance  advocate.  At  the  meeting  in  London, 
which  gave  birth  to  our  United  Committee,  he  said  : — 

"  The  native  races  of  Egypt  are  being  demoralised.  We  did  not  originally  take 
the  drink  here.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  there  before  our  occupation,  and  before  we 
undertook  the  joint  government  with  Erance  ;  but  it  has  terribly  increased  since  then. 
20,000  troops  were  sent  there,  who  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  drink  business. 
Nearly  all  the  conspicuous  public-houses  in  Egypt  bear  English  signboards : 
'  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,'  'Queen  Victoria,'  '  Peace  and  Plenty,'  'The  Union  Jack,' 

&c.      All   the   great  public-houses  are   branded   with   English   names 

these   public -houses   are   a    centre     of    vice    and    iniquity    of    the    deepest    dye. 

I  find  that  wherever  our  army  had  gone  up  the  Nile  the  liquor  trade 

had  followed  it ;  that  when  they  had  left  the  stations  where  the  public-houses  were 
established,  the  public-houses  remained.  Where  there  had  been  five  or  six  of  these 
flaunting  public-houses  which  never  existed  before,  there  they  still  remained  after 
the  soldiers  had  gone.       Who  buys  the  liquor  now  ?       Why,  the  natives,    whom  I  am 

sorry  to  say,  the  British  stldier  has  largely  taught  to  drink 

Wherever  the  Englishman  comes  in  contact  with  the  natives  he  drags  them  down  through 
intoxicating  liquors.  I  went  to  a  temperance  meeting — the  only  temperance 
meeting  held  in  Cairo — except  those  in  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers.  That  meeting  was 
a  large  one,  300  or  400  people  being  present.     Every  one  of  the  speakers  were  natives 

of  Egypt,  and  speeches  were  made  in  Arabic Nearly  every  speech 

was  in  denunciatioji  of  Englishmen,  Levantines,  and  Eicropcans,  and  Christians  in 
particular,  for  bringing  this  accursed  drink  to  them.     They  were  urging  Mahommedans 

whose  religion  forbids  them  to  drink,  to  sign  the  pledge,  as  we  do  here 

I  went  to  the  Khedive  about  it lie  said  that  he  had  viewed 

with  grief  and  shame  the  increase  of  public-houses  in  Cairo  and  Egypt  since  the 
British  army  of  occupation  came.  He  said  he  should  like  to  prohibit  the  sale 
altogether.  He  was  a  prohibitionist.  His  religion  told  him  to  be  so  ;  it  was  an 
article  of  his  creed.  He  said,  '  I  am  powerless.'  I  said  '  Why  ? '  He  replied, 
•  There  are  capitulations  or  agreements  which  have  been  entered  into  between  the 
Turkish  Government  and  other  Powers  for  the  protection  of  European  traders,  and 
under  these  capitulations  this  liquor  is  forced  upon  them  to  sell  without  control,  and 
so  cheap  that  you  would  hardly  credit  me  if  I  gave  you  the  price.'  They 
import  cheap  spirits  from  Hamburg  with  a  duty  of  9  per  cent. ;  and  you  can  get 
drunk  for  2^d. ,  and  some  of  the  natives  for  less. 
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Such,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  guess 
what  the  effect  of  such  traffic  must  be  on  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  natives,  on  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  on 
legitimate  commerce. 

The  evidence  which  I  have  read  to  you  tells  a  ghastly  tale  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  evil  and  the  physical  ruin,  even  to  extinction 
in  some  cases,  of  these  native  races.  Can  anything  be  more 
humiliating  to  the  Christian  Church  than  the  appeal  of  King  Malike, 
the  Mahommedan  Emir  of  Nupe,  when  he  invoked  the  aid  of 
Bishop  Crowther  : — 

"  It  is  not  a  long  matter;  it  is  about  barasa  (rum  or  gin).  Barasd,  barasd, 
barasd;  by  God!  it  has  ruined  our  country  ;  it  has  ruined  our  people  very  much  ;  it 
/tas  made  our  people  become  mad.  I  have  given  a  law,  that  no  one  dares  buy  or  sell 
it ;  and  any  one  who  is  found  selling  it,  his  house  is  to  be  eaten  up  (plundered)  ;  any 
one  found  drunk  will  be  killed.  I  have  told  all  the  Christian  traders  that  I  agree 
to  everything  but  barasa.  Tell  Crowther,  the  great  Christian  minister,  that  he  is  out- 
father.  I  beg  you,  Malam  Kipo  (Mr.  Paul*,  don't  forget  this  writing,  because  we  all 
beg  that  he  (Crowther)  should  beg  the  great  priests  (Committee  Church  Missionary 
Society)  that  they  should  beg  the  English  Queen  to  prevent  bringing  barasd  into  this 
land. 

"  For  God  and  the  Prophet's  sake  !  For  God,  and  the  Prophet  His  Messenger's  sake, 
he  mast  help  us  in  this  matter — that  of  barasd!  We  all  have  confidence  in  him. 
He  must  not  leave  our  country  to  become  spoiled  by  barasd!  Tell  him,  may  God  bless 
him  in  His  work.     This  is  the  mouth-word  from  Malike,  the  Emir  of  Nupe." 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Thomson  also,  who  says  : — 

■•  Under  their  eager  appeals  (for  gin)  one  seems  to  hear  the  bitter  reproach,  '  You 
see  what  you  Christians  have  made  us.  You  talk  of  peace  and  goodwill  and  yet  you 
put  devils  into  us.  Give  us  more  drink  that  we  may  allay  these  cravings,  and  for  a 
moment  be  allowed  to  forget  our  miseries.'  " 

He  speaks  of  the  utterances  on  public  platforms  about  the 
message  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  the  heathen,  and  of  the  closing  of 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  the  name  of  commerce  and  civilization 
we  are  at  the  same  time  driving  thousands  into  deeper  depravity  and 
deeper  barbarism.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  our  position  as  Christians  is  thus 
strange  in  the  extreme,  how  much  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
absolutely  the  only  effective  obstruction  to  this  terrible  flood  of  gin 
is  provided  by  a  religion  of  which  we  can  seldom  speak  but  to 
revile — Mahommedanism." 

It  is  for  us,  it  is  for  the  whole  of  Christendom,  to  wipe  away 
the  reproaches  that  we  go  to  the  heathen  with  the  message  of  peace 
and  goodwill  in  one  hand  and  the  rum  bottle  in  the  other  ;  that 
the  state  of  things  existing  does  not  commend  European  Christianity 
or  European  humanity  ;  and  that  though  the  slave  trade 
had  been  to  Africa  a  great  evil,  the  evils  of  the  rum  trade  are  far 
worse. 

But  what  of  the  effects  on  legitimate  commerce  ?  Shall  I  weary 
you  if  I  summarise  Mr.  Thomson's  views  ? — 

Gin  is  almost  the  sole  medium  of  barter  with  the  natives,  who 
carry  it  wholesale  into  the  interior,  to  spread  it  over  an  enormous 
extent  of  country.  Wages  are  paid  to  Kru  boys  and  factory 
labourers   in   gin.      The  revenues   of  the   various   settlements   are 


largely  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  gauge  of  the  wealth  of 
many  a  village  is  the  amount  of  liquor  they  can  afford  to  drink, 
and  its  proudest  monument  the  pyramid  of  empty  gin  bottles  which 
adorns  its  square.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  a  legitimate 
trade  had  been  commenced  and  preserved  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  ?  The  returns  would  have  been  slower  and  the  trade  would 
have  spread  with  less  rapidity.  But  both  would  have  improved 
surely.  Industry  would  have  been  aroused  with  the  desire  to  satisfy 
new  wants — wants  which  would  become  more  varied  each  year. 
Instead  of  there  being  a  trade  in  little  more  than  gin  there  would 
have  been  a  demand  for  a  thousand  articles  which  Europe  supplies. 
With  widening  wants  and  advancing  civilized  ideas  there  would  of 
necessity  have  been  more  work  and  thrift  required,  and  with  these 
would  have  followed  more  development,  Such  advance  is  possible 
in  the  far  interior  :  much  more  should  it  have  been  so  on  the 
coast  in  continual  communication  with  Europe  and  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Mr.  Thomson  regards 
the  cry  for  the  opening  up  of  Africa  to  civilization  as  meaning  the 
opening  it  up  to  European  vices,  old  clothes,  gin,  rum.  gunpowder, 
and  guns.  Mr.  Thomson's  opinions  and  anticipations  are  those  of 
almost  everyone  who  has  had  personal  experience  of  Africa.  But 
why  should  these  things  be  ?  Because  to  raise  a  paying  trade 
rapidly,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  like  spirits.  It  takes  hold  of 
the  negro  like  wildfire,  and  like  wildfire  it  spreads  at  a  surprising 
rate,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  suppressing  it — it  will  have 
its  way.  The  trade  in  which  gin  is  the  medium  of  barter  will  grow 
a  hundred  times  faster  than  one  in  which  cotton  takes  its  place. 
But  it  will  not  pay  in  the  long  run.  A  trade  which  commences 
with  gin  will  continue  with  gin  and  end  with  gin.  Industry  and 
thrift  cannot  be  found  in  the  company  of  vice  and  drunkenness. 
Without  industry  and  thrift  there  can  be  no  development  of  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  riches  of  the  country,  and  hence  the  small 
progress  made  on  our  West  Coast  settlements. 

But  have  no  efforts  been  made  to  arrest  all  this  evil  ?  Yes ; 
the  Niger  Company  as  already  stated,  individual  traders,  mission- 
aries, members  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  Temperance  reformers 
and  others,  have  all  raised  their  voices  in  protest,  but  still  the  evil 
exists.  What  is  our  hope  for  the  future  ?  The  rousing  of  the  conscience 
of  Europe  !  Each  country  alone  can  do  something,  but  not  every- 
thing; and  this  consideration  leads  me  to  venture,  with  all  diffi- 
dence, to  lay  before  you  some  practical  suggestions  as  an  outcome  of 
our  meeting  to-day,  prefacing  them,  however,  with  the  history  of 
the  movement  in  England. 

Immediately  upon  learning  the  details  brought  to  light  last 
year  by  the  British  and  Colonial  Congress  of  the  National 
Temperance  League,  Canon  Ellison,  Chairman  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,  announced  his  intention  of 
addressing  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  drink  traffic  amongst 
native  races  abroad  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The    publication    of    the    letter    has    done  much    to   produce   an 
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irresistible  feeling  amongst  the  leaders  of  both  Church  and  State 
that  something  must  be  done.  The  Bishops  of  the  English  Church 
at  once  determined  to  address  the  whole  Colonial  and  Indian 
Episcopate. 

Letters  in  the  papers,  giving  additional  evidence,  fanned  the 
flame,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  a  remarkable  pamphlet,  prepared 
by  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller  (for  many  years  a  Missionary  in 
Africa),  giving  the  results  of  an  investigation,  as  far  as  that  country 
is  concerned,  by  a  joint  Committee  of  Delegates  of  British 
Missionary  Societies,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

At  Canon  Ellison's  request,  the  Bishop  of  London  promised  to 
preside  at  a  meeting  to  be  specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  on 
Vv'ednesday,  March  30th,  1887,  one  of  the  most  representative  and 
influential  meetings  ever  held  on  any  subject  crowded  Prince's 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  to  hear  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  and  to  set 
on  foot  a  holy  crusade  against  these  shameful  iniquities. 

The  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  carried  : — 

(1)  "  That  the  traffic  in  strong  drink  as  now  carried  on  by  Merchants  belonging 
to  Christian  nations  in  India,  Africa,  and  in  most  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
of  the  British  Empire,  has  become  the  source  of  wholesale  demoralization  and  ruin 
to  the  native  races,  and  is  proving  a  fatal  stumbling-block  to  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  among  them." 

(2)  '-That  in  the  interests  of  Christianity  and  humanity  the  facts  bearing  on 
the  traffic  and  its  results  should  be  made  more  generally  known  to  the  people  of 
England  and  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion, 
and  eventually  to  the  passing  of  legislative  enactments  for  the  repression  of  such 
traffic." 

(3)  "  That  for  this  purpose  a  Committee  be  formed,  to  include,  besides  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  representatives 
of  the  leading  Missionary  and  Temperance  Societies,  and  the  following  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number." 

(A  list  of  names  was  then  read). 

(4).  "That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  above  work  a  list  of  subscriptions 
and  donations  be  herewith  opened." 

This  Committee,  though  formed  at  a  meeting  convened  by  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  is  altogether  unsectarian, 
undenominational,  non-political,  and  in  no  way  restricted  to 
advocates  of  total  abstinence.  Men  realise  that  it  is  work  in  which 
all  Christendom  can  and  should  unite,  and  that  it  is  a  work  far 
above  the  shibboleth  of  party  politics,  and  therefore,  we  have  in 
our  ranks  representatives  of  Missionary  and  Temperance  societies, 
Members  of  Parliament,  philanthropists,  social  reformers,  and 
others,  men  of  widely  differing  religious  and  political  views,  who 
sit  together  on  this  Committee  animated  by  one  object,  viz.,  the 
removal  of  the  principal  cause  of  the  demoralization  of  native 
races.  This  question  must,  as  has  been  well  said,  be  dissociated 
from  the  drink  question  at  home,  and  from  such  subjects  as  total 
abstinence.  To  mix  up  these  topics  will  only  have  the  effect  of 
keeping   away   great   numbers    who   would   otherwise   gladly   co- 
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operate  with  us,  and  the  result  would  be  to  retard  immensely  the 
work  we  have  at  heart. 

The  following  suggestions  form  the  basis  of  the  future  work  ot 
our  United  Committee  : — 

Countries  to  be  brought  within  scope  of  the  Inquiry. 

1.  Countries  for   whose  government  England  is  more  or  less 

directly    responsible,    such    as   India   and    Ceylon,    Africa 
(South),  Africa  (West). 

2.  Countries  connected  by  commercial  relations,  such  as  Central 

Africa,  East  Africa,  Madagascar. 

3.  Countries  similarly  connected,  but  under  Colonial  Govern- 

ments, such  as  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Tasmania,  Dominion 
of  Canada,  Mauritius,  W.  India  Islands. 

I. — Extent  of  Evil.     Committee  to  collect  Evidence. 

1.  As  to  habits  of  Native  Races  in  regard  to  use  of  intoxicating 

drink,  antecedently  to  connection  with  British  and  British 
Traders. 

2.  As  to  present  extent  of  traffic  among  them,  distinguishing 

fermented  and  distilled  liquors:  (a)  by  imports,  {b)  by  local 
manufactures. 

3.  As  to  results  (so  far  as  can  be  ascertained) :  (a)  on  the  morals 

of  the  people,  (b)  on  the  progress  of  Christianity,  (c)  in  the 
extinction  of  Native  Races. 

4.  As  to  remonstrances  and  petitions  for  help  from  the  Native 

Races. 

II. — Legislature. 

1.  How  far  the  traffic  has  been  effected  by  Acts  of  Legislation  : 

(a)    of    British,    (b)  of  Colonial  Legislation,    (c)   of  other 
European  countries. 

2.  In    what   direction    legislative  remedies   should    be    sought 

for. 

III. — Commerce. 

1.  The  extent  to  which  commerce  is  implicated  in  the  traffic  : 

{a)  British,  (5)  Foreign. 

2.  The  efforts  made  (in  some  instances)  by  British  traders  to 

minimise  or  put  a  stop  to  the  evil. 

3.  The  injurious  effects  of  the  traffic  on  legitimate  commerce. 

IV. — Preparation  of  Public  Opinion  (at  Home  and  Abroad).  - 

1.  By  meetings,  sermons,  formation  of  committees,  etc. 

2.  By  pamphlets,  leaflets,  articles  in  press,  and  periodicals. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  collection  of  evidence  on  the  above  heads, 
and  the  further  preparation  of  public  opinion  in  the  Colonies,  will 
be  materially  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Episcopate,  an 
appeal  to  which  from  the  Home  Episcopate  is  now  published. 

When  evidence  of  a  reliable  character  has  been  obtained  it  is 
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contemplated  to  bring  it  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  a  view,  if  necessary,  to  more  stringent  legislation. 

And  now  I  would  venture  to  make  the  following  sugges- 
tions : — 

I. — That  the  delegates  of  each  country  represented  at  this 
Congress  should  take  steps,  on  their  return  home,  to  form  a 
National  Committee,  similar  to  the  English  United  Committee,  to 
collect  information,  to  raise  a  public  opinion,  to  make  representa- 
tions to  Chambers  of  Commerce  as  to  the  effect  of  the  liquor  traffic 
on  legitimate  trade,  and  to  their  Government  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  liquor  traffic  amongst  these  native  races. 

2. — That  there  should  be  a  federation  of  these  National 
Committees,  to  be  called  "  The  International  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Demoralization  of  Native  Races  by  the  Liquor 
Traffic." 

3. — That  in  order  to  bring  these  Committees  into  touch  and 
communication  with  one  another,  each  Committee  shall  appoint  a 
Secretary  to  correspond  with  the  United  Committee  in  London. 

I  should  be  only  too  glad  if  a  provisional  committee  were 
formed  here,  and  if  we  could  meet  together,  before  this  Congress 
concludes  its  sittings,  and  settle  upon  some  course  of  action. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that  I  have  brought  the  sugges- 
tions before  you,  but  the  need  of  doing  something  is  urgent,  and  it 
must  be  done  by  all  the  nations  concerned.  A  celebrated  revival 
preacher  in  England  once  said,  and  it  is  inscribed  on  his  memorial 
tablet  in  Westminster,  Abbey,  "  I  look  upon  all  the  world  as  my 
parish."  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  world  is  the  field  of  our  opera- 
tions. In  this  unity  of  effort,  distinctions  of  nation  and  race  and 
clime  vanish  ;  we  realise  that  we  are  all  brethren,  members  of 
one  great  family,  children  of  one  common  Father. 


NOTE    TO    SJiicl    EDITION. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Prof.  Aug.  Forel,  M.D.,  Zurich, 
rose  and  proposed  that  the  subject,  being  of  such  vast  international  importance, 
should  be  referred  to  the  International  Permanent  Committee  for  their  special 
consideration,  and  that  they  should  be  put  into  communication  with  the  United 
Committee  in  London. 

On  October  6th,  I  received  from  Dr.  Forel  the  names  of  the  International 
Committee  upon  which  are  representatives  of 


Austria. 

France, 

Russia, 

Belgium. 

Germany, 

Sweden, 

Canada, 

Holland, 

Switzerland, 

Denmark, 

Italy, 

U.  S.  America 

England, 

Norway, 

The    United    Committee  will    at   once   enter   into   communication   with    the 
representatives  of  these  countries.  J.  G.  M. 
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